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THE Government has recently taken 
steps to combat the long-run problems 
the field of manpower resources 
problems which have caused a gradually 
growing concern that has now reached 
nationwide proportions. Louis Levine, 
Director of the USES, tells how and why 
this concern developed and discusses the 
implications the Government action will 
have for the Employment Service. p. 3 


CONNECTICUT has a new plan for 
employers on the use of tests 
in selecting workers. Known as “Test- 
O-Rama,” the program has been well re- 
ceived and has brought increased requests 
for testing and test development. How 
the Test-O-Rama is conducted is told by 
Edmund Stawarz and June Tanner of the 
State agency. p. 8. 


selling 


WHEN a large aircraft plant closed 
down in California, the local office proved 
that the Employment Service could be of 
real help in placing the laid-off workers 
in new employment. Charles Williamson 
of the Inglewood local office tells how 
the ES staff moved into the plant to inter 
view and refer the workers to new jobs 
p. 10 

IN the mid-1950’s the petroleum in 
dustry in Utah wanted no part of the 
Employment Service. Today the picture 
is different. Now, says William Maynes 
of the State agency, the oil companies 
want workers referred by the ES because 
they know the applicants will be qualified 
for the jobs they are seeking. This 
change came about through a coopera- 
tive effort for careful selection and train 
ing of high school seniors for service 
station jobs. p. 12 


HOW can we make sure that our serv 
ice reaches everyone? asks Marian Kober 
of the California agency. Her article tells 
how the Riverside local office carried out 
an intensive publicity campaign to inform 


the entire community of the services 
available at the ES offices The cam- 
paign proved that more effort brings 
more results. p. 14. 


A LITTLE over a year ago, a new unit 
was formed in the New York City Com 
mercial and Sales Office. Its purpose was 
to help place applicants who were seek 
ing clerical jobs but who had no well 
developed skills. Through a keen desire 
to help others, a willingness to make the 
effort, and a generous amount of stick- 
to-it-iveness, this unit has worked out 
what it considers a “magical formula” for 
developing jobs for these applicants. In 
describing the formula, Charlotte Wittels 
of the New York agency cites actual cases 
where successful placements have resulted 
from the job development efforts. p. 16. 


WHAT specific information should be 
included to make an application for a 
farm job complete and thus result in bet 
ter selection and referral? This question 
is answered by Bobby Pridmore of the 
Arkansas agency as he discusses various 
ways of selecting better farm workers. 
p. 19. 


EASTERN Oklahoma counties, largely 
agricultural, have had low income and 
high unemployment for many years 
The coming of ARA has brought help 
through training classes and the possi 
bility of industrialization in the area 
Clyde Hamm of the State agency tells 
the story of ARA in Oklahoma. pp. 20. 


WHEN much of Maryland’s popula 
tion and business rushed to “suburbia, 
the ES took to the road, says Stanley 
Emche of the State agency The mobile 
unit set up an office in a vacant store 
somewhere in the suburbs, helped to 
staff the local stores and shopping cen 
ter, and then moved on to another su 
burban area where workers were needed 
for the soon-to-open businesses. p. 23 
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Employees Welcomed at Open House 


EMPLOYEES and their families were guests of 
top officials of the Department of Labor at an Open 
House on the evening of September 7. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 persons were greeted by outgoing Sec- 
retary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg and incoming 
Secretary W. Willard Wirtz and their wives. The 
guests were then invited to visit the offices of other 
top officials and to enjoy light refreshments. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


ALL employees of the Department of Labor extend con- 
gratulations to former Secretary Goldberg on his appoint- 
ment as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 


When he learned of his selection for this high post, Mr. 
Goldberg said: 


“I am deeply grateful to the President for his confidence 
in appointing me to the Nation’s highest tribunal. 


“I shall, with the approval of the Senate, dedicate myself 
with all humility to this high calling. 


“I cannot fill the place of as eminent a jurist as Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter. I shall do my best, however, to carry on in his 
and the Court’s great tradition of supporting and defending 
the Constitution of the United States. 


“This moment of deep feeling is shared with my wife 
and family.” 





MEMORANDUM TO ALL EMPLOYEES 


Before I leave the Department, I want to express to you 
my sincere appreciation for the conscientious and loyal sup- 
port I have received from all employees of the Department 
of Labor. Your devotion to duty and efficiency have enabled 
the Department of Labor to render valuable service to the 
Nation. 

The employees of this Department have impressed me as 
a dedicated, effective, and pleasant group with whom I have 
thoroughly enjoyed being associated. 

My best wishes to each and every one of you for success 
and happiness in the years ahead. 


Qa. ener! 


Arthur J. Goldbe 


Welcome Mr. Secretary 


THE staff of the Empioy- 
MENT SEcuRITY REVIEW 
joins the other employees 
of the Department of La- 
bor in welcoming W. Wil- 
lard Wirtz as the tenth 
Secretary of Labor. He 
moves into this Cabinet 
post vacated by Arthur J. 
Goldberg from his former 
position as Under Secre- 
tary of Labor to which he 
was appointed in January 
1961 as the new Adminis- 
tration took office. 

Prior to his appoint- 
ment as Under Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wirtz had 
gained firsthand knowledge of labor problems in Gov- 
ernment service, on special boards of inquiry, and as 
an arbitrator. 

He was Assistant General Counsel of the Board of 
Economic Warfare in 1942 and 1943, General Counsel 
and public member of the War Labor Board from 
1943 to 1945, and Chairman of the National Wage 
Stabilization Board in 1946. 

In addition, he has many years’ experience as a 
labor arbitrator in the steel, rubber, electrical, chem- 
ical, and farm equipment industries. Issues he has 
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arbitrated include job evaluation, wage administra- 
tion, wage negotiation, and merit incentive systems. 
He has also served on Taft-Hartley boards of inquiry 
and Presidential emergency boards. 

Mr. Wirtz was born in DeKalb, Ill., March 14, 
1912. He attended Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College in DeKalb from 1928 to 1930, the University 
of California in Berkeley in 1930-31, and Beloit Col- 
lege in Beloit, Wis., from 1931 to 1933, where he 
received a B.A. degree. After teaching at Kewanee 
Ill. High School in 1933-34, he entered Harvard Law 
School from which he graduated in 1937. 

Early in his working career, Mr. Wirtz taught law, 
first at the University of Iowa from 1937 to 1939, 
then at Northwestern University School of Law as 
associate professor from 1939 to 1942. Following 
his wartime service with the Government, he returned 
to Northwestern as full professor of law from 1946 
to 1954. 

Since 1955 he had engaged in private law practice 
in the firm of Stevenson, Rifkind & Wirtz in Chicago. 

In 1936, Mr. Wirtz married the former Mary Jane 
Quisenberry. They have two sons, Richard and 
Philip. 


Prominent Americans Named To 
Labor Department Anniversary Committee 


MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, AFL-CIO 
President George Meany, and United Auto Workers’ 
President Walter Reuther are among the prominent 
personalities who have agreed to serve on a Presiden- 
tial committee to plan for the 50th anniversary of the 
Labor Department next year. 

Mr. Meany will serve as cochairman with the Sec- 
retary of Labor and two former Secretaries, Frances 
Perkins, appointed by President Franklin Roosevelt, 
and James P. Mitchell, who served under President 
Eisenhower. Mrs. Roosevelt and Mr. Reuther will 
be vice chairmen. 

Donald J. Hardenbrook, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and Harold H. Bennett, 
president of the National Retail Merchants Associ- 
ation were also named to the committee. 

President Kennedy established the committee in a 
White House proclamation designating 1963 as the 
“Department of Labor 50th Anniversary Year.” The 
President directed the committee to plan observances 
that will “commemorate the contributions of the De- 
partment to the welfare of workers, employers, their 
families and children and to the future of our Nation.” 

The Department was established on March 4, 1913 
“to foster, promote and develop the welfare of the 
wage earners of the United States, to improve their 
working conditions and to advance their opportunities 
for profitable employment.” 

Further appointments to the committee will include 
Members of Congress, representatives of labor and 
management, government officials, and other leaders. 


(Continued on page 22) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, July 1962 
United States 





Percentage 
change from— 
Activity ! | Number or amount 


Previous| Year 
month ago 


Employment Service 


New applications 

Referrals: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 

Placements: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 


914,400 


1,705,900 
1,050,100 


1,656,800 
580,500 | 
333,500 | 
247,000 

21,100 
144,500 
154,800 | 
179,000 | 


Handicapped 
Counseling interviews... . 
Individuals given tests.... 
Employer visits........... 


Veterans 


New applications 

Referrals, nonagricultural. 

Placements, nonagricul- 
tural 

Placements, handicapped. 

Counseling interviews.... 


123,100 
165,600 
96,700 


8,100 
19,700 


State Unemployment 
Insurance 


Initial claims except tran- 
sitional ® 

Weekly average insured 
unemployment 

Weeks compensated 

Weekly average benefici- 


1,395,300 


1,542,900 | 
5,562,700 


1,264,200 
Average weekly benefit 
payment for total unem- 
ployment 
Benefits paid * 
Funds available as of July 
31, 1962 


$34.01 
$ 186,964,700 


$5,893,930,700 


Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federal Em- 


ployees ° 


Initial claims 

Weekly average insured 
unemployment 

Benefits paid ° 


14,700 


25,800 
$3,653,000 | 


Unemployment Compensa- | 
tion for Ex-Servicemen ' 


Initial claims 

Weekly average insured | 
unemployment 

Benefits paid 5 


29,800 


45,500 
$5,658,700 





! Employment Service data include Guam and the Virgin Islands. 

2 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 

3 Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 

5 Includes payments under extended duration provisions of State laws; 3 States _ 
made such payment in July 1962. 

6 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wage 
credits, 

? Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE and/or 
State programs. 
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Development and Utilization .. . 


Vow P athways fo Manpower 


By LOUIS LEVINE 


Director, United States Employment Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


OR THE third time within the last 30 years, we 

are experiencing a great surge of national concern 
about manpower resources. The current interest is 
different, however, in that the concern of the earlier 
periods arose from immediate emergency conditions. 

During the depression of the 1930's, the very founda- 
tions of this country were being tested. With the 
economy at the brink of disaster, with widespread and 
prolonged unemployment, our private enterprise 
economy threatened to collapse. In such a period, it 
was not surprising that there should be grave popular 
concern with what was happening to the human re- 
sources of the Nation. These were the “New Deal” 
years, which produced a flood of social and labor legis- 
lation designed to deal with problems affecting the 
economic life of the Nation, and particularly its 
human resources. 

Intensified national concern developed again dur- 
ing the defense period and the World War II years. 
Here, the concern was with the availability and util- 
ization of manpower for the prosecution of a war. 
There was an urgent need to bring large numbers of 
people into the work force to replace the drain of 
manpower into the Armed Forces, and to develop 
rapidly the skills required for war production and for 
a continuing output of the goods and services needed 
to sustain the civilian population. 


Recognition of Manpower’s Importance 


The current wave of national concern about our 
manpower resources does not stem from any dramatic 
emergency or test of national survival. Yet in many 
ways it is more significant than its prodecessors, which 
tended to fade as the emergency receded. Now there 
is finally a recognition of the very fundamental and 
crucial importance of manpower development and 
utilization for our economic well-being, for our na- 
tional security, and for our role of leadership in world 
affairs. As former Secretary Goldberg recently said: 

“These are momentous times for the educator, the 
vocational specialist, the government official, and 
everyone interested in a competent society able to com- 
pete in a challenging world. * * * We are seeking 
better ways to measure our potential and our needs. 
We are opening new approaches to the whole question 
of career and skill development. Perhaps for the first 
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time in our history we are setting out to make oppor- 
tunity a matter of design and not chance.” 

While the current interest in manpower develop- 
ment cannot be attributed to any dramatic emergency, 
we are nevertheless confronted by a new situation 
which has been building up over a long period of 
time. Our recognition and concern may be somewhat 
belated, but they are not likely to be temporary. It is 
an interesting commentary that we in the United 
States, dedicated as we have been from our founding 
days to the importance and dignity of the individual, 
have nevertheless been rather casual about what was 
happening to our human resources. We came to con- 
servation and development of manpower resources 
very slowly, in part at least, because for many decades 
this country did not produce the skilled manpower 
that it used. The skilled and professional manpower 
came in large measure from abroad. 

The manpower situation we now face reflects the 
accelerated changes in the basic social and economic 
forces of our time, as well as the lack of already de- 
veloped institutions, practices, and legislation to deal 
effectively with the labor market impact of these 
changes. Since much has been said and written 
recently on the conditions that have given rise to 
the current manpower situation, it is not necessary 
to go into these in detail here. However, I should 
like to approach this subject with three kinds of 
emphasis: 1. What is the evidence of this growing 
national concern with manpower resources? 2. What 
are some of the factors contributing to this national 
interest? 3. What are some of the newer implica- 
tions for us in the Employment Service? 


Must Consider Long-Run Problems 


The present Administration took office in the midst 
of the 1960-61 recession. Of necessity, it turned first 
to the kinds of legislation needed to deal with im- 
mediate economic conditions. These included a 
temporary extension of unemployment compensation 
benefits, aid to dependent children of unemployed 
parents, and other short-term measures. In his first 
state of the Union message, however, President 
Kennedy emphasized that, while the first priority was 
to deal with emergency conditions, he recognized that 
there were fundamental and long-run problems in 
the field of human resources that must be met. 





Of the greatest significance to the Employment 
Service was the President’s recommendation that steps 
be taken immediately to strengthen and improve the 
public employment services. With additional funds 
provided by the Congress, the task of reorienting and 
strengthening the Employment Service was begun. 
The central objective is that the Employment Service 
shall operate not merely as a system of labor exchanges, 
but shall also take on expanded responsibilities as a 
manpower agency concerned with the development 
and utilization of manpower resources, and that the 
employment office in each local labor market must 
serve as a community manpower center. 

The expansion and improvement of the Employ- 
ment Service was an essential first step in carrying out 
the subsequent measures designed to deal with specific 
aspects of our various manpower problems. A 
pioneering measure, the Area Redevelopment Act 
(ARA), was enacted by the Congress in May 1961. 
This act is a social experiment in the United States, 
giving recognition to a new principle—that there is a 
national interest in, and responsibility for, localized, 
high level, persistent unemployment. The act empha- 
sizes the need for cooperation and self-help on the 
part of the local communities, and for the first time, 
provides Federal assistance to bring about the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of these areas, including the in- 
troduction of occupational training and retraining. 


The ARA represents a pilot approach to occupa- 
tional training, since it is limited to redevelopment 
areas and to only 16 weeks of training allowances 
for unemployed or underemployed workers undergo- 
ing training. But the principle is clear. In the 
1930’s, unemployment insurance was developed to pro- 
vide the unemployed with a means of subsistence to 
tide them over between jobs. The manpower ap- 
proach of the 1960's, however, is concerned not only 
with income maintenance but also with improving 
the skills of the unemployed to enable them to com- 
pete in the labor market. 

Passage of the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962 (MDTA) marked a major extension 
of this approach. Under this act, there is no limita- 
tion as to locality. The most prosperous areas in 
the country may participate; in fact, that is where 
some of the greatest displacement of workers with 
obsolescent skills is taking place. The act provides 
for 52 weeks of training allowances, thereby permitting 
training for a broader band of occupations than the 
16 weeks under ARA. 

Both ARA and MDTA embody another important 
new principle, that there shall be a close relationship 
between the preparation and development of man- 
power resources through training and the conditions 
and realities of the labor market. Training is to be 
undertaken only for occupations in which there is a 


Employment in the Major Occupations- 1910, 1955, and Projected 1975 
Percent of Total Workers Engaged in Each Field 
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reasonable prospect of employment. The objective 
is not training; the objective is jobs. Training does 
not, of course, create jobs; but training or retraining 
the unemployed assumes—and quite correctly—that 
at all times, even during recession periods, many jobs 
go unfilled because of the lack of qualified workers. 

Another evidence of the national concern with 
human resource development it to be found in the 
newer trends in the field of public assistance. Presi- 
dent Kennedy, in his report to the Congress, proposed 
that we reorient the public assistance programs in 
the United States to give greater emphasis to rehabili- 
By “rehabilitation” is 
meant, of course, education and training directed to- 
ward employment as the alternative to public assist- 
ance as a means of livelihood for some of these people. 


tation of welfare recipients. 


Congressional Action 


Legislation currently pending before the Congress 


offers added evidence of the national concern with 
manpower utilization and development. The Youth 
Employment Opportunities Bill is keyed to a recogni- 
tion of the special characteristics of a large part of 
our youth unemployment problem. In many of the 
larger urban areas, there is a concentration of out-of- 
school and out-of-work youth whose employment 
prospects are dim or nonexistent. Frequently they 
are school dropouts and members of disadvantaged 
minority groups, with low-level literacy and no salable 
skills in the labor market. Part of the answer may 
well lie in the kind of youth conservation corps and 
socially useful work projects envisaged by the youth 
employment opportunities proposals. 


Again, pending legislation on foreign trade expan- 
sion recognizes that there will be disruption of some 
industries and dislocation of workers in such indus- 
tries while the longer term adjustments are taking 


place. Here too, the legislative proposal includes 
provisions not only for income maintenance, but also 
for training or retraining displaced workers to enable 
them to compete successfully in the job market. 

As the expressions of widespread public concern 
about manpower development and _ utilization con- 
tinue to mount, there is also a growing awareness of 
the factors that contribute to this concern. None of 
the basic factors is wholly new; yet the total impact 
has resulted in a new and rapidly changing configura- 
tion of manpower requirements and supply which calls 
for the development of new institutions and the modi- 
fication of old ones if we are to keep pace. 

One of the most important of the underlying forces 
is the increasing rate of technological change. In a 
relatively short period, advancing technology has 
created whole new industries and wiped out older 
ones. It has substituted new skills for many tradi- 
tionally important skills. New technology is not only 
eliminating many unskilled jobs, but in the form of 
automation is also tending to substitute machines for 
many types of worker, including the highly skilled. 
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Moreover, the pace of technological change promises 
to continue to increase. 

A second factor making for rapid change arises out 
of the shifting demand for the products of various 
industries. The reversal in the relative importance 
of the goods-producing and the service-producing 
industries in recent years, for example, has resulted in 
the need for major manpower adjustments, since the 
occupational patterns of these two types of industry 
are entirely different. 

Marked shifts in the location of industries, and con- 
sequently of job opportunities, have also given rise to 
manpower dislocations, particularly evident in areas 
of persistent unemployment and low income. 

On the manpower supply side, major problems are 
in the offing as an outgrowth of the very rapid in- 
crease in population during the postwar years and its 
differential impact on the various age groups in the 
labor force. Within the next few years, the size of 
the labor force is expected to increase very rapidly, 
with disproportionate gains in the youngest and old- 
These are the groups that normally 
experience the greatest difficulty in the labor market, 
and their problems are likely to be multiplied by the 
rapid changes taking place in the economy. 

The supply of workers for urban-type jobs will also 
be increased by the accelerated displacement of farm 
population no longer needed in agriculture. Recent 
gains in agricultural productivity have far outstripped 
those of the nonfarm sector, and this trend gives every 
evidence of continuing for some time into the future. 
As a consequence, the incidence of unemployment and 
underemployment is very high in many rural areas, 
while large numbers of youngsters now growing up on 
farms will have to seek employment in nonagricultural 
activities for which they may be inadequately prepared 
and trained. 


est categories. 


A Major Role for ES 


All of these forces are contributing to the stepped-up 
rate of change in the labor market picture, and to the 
growing popular awareness and concern with man- 
power problems. The swift pace of change requires 
rapid and sensitive adjustments of the labor force to 
prevent or minimize serious personal and social dis- 
locations. We have already begun to see, and to take 
steps to develop, imaginative new ways to facilitate 
manpower adjustments and to adapt our institutional 
framework to meet the complex new problems involved 
in full utilization of our human resources. In this task 
the Employment Service has a major role to fulfill. 

As indicated earlier, the strengthening and improve- 
ment of the Employment Service are vital to the 
process of modifying and adapting existing institu- 
tions to meet the manpower needs of our times. Steps 
already taken or underway reflect the new emphasis 
and orientation. First, for example, was the decision 
to separate, wherever possible, the unemployment 
compensation and employment service functions, 
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particularly in the large metropolitan areas. It had 
become evident that the Employment Office could 
not function well when identified in the public mind 
as an “unemployment” office—processing unemploy- 
ment insurance claims—rather than as a job-finding, 
job-development, and area manpower agency. 

Second, the bulk of the additional funds provided 
for the Employment Service is being used to strengthen 
operations in the largest metropolitan areas. In these 
eas we have a high concentration of the most difficult 
p vblems of human resource development and utiliza- 
tio. The labor markets are so large and so complex 
as to become almost unmanageable and call for a com- 
plete reorientation and a new approach. 

Third, the Employment Service is devoting more of 
its resources to dealing with the problem of long- 
term unemployment. It is a commonly accepted view 
among people in the manpower field that handicapped 
persons, older workers, inexperienced youth, and mem- 
bers of minority groups have difficulty in getting jobs. 
They have liabilities in the job market by reason of 
prejudices or beliefs that are held against them. We 
are only now beginning to realize that one of the great 
liabilities in getting a job is being unemployed. The 
best time for a worker to get a job is when he has a 
job, and the next best time is immediately following 
separation from a job. The psychological aspects are 


part of the very real problem that confronts us with 
respect to the “hard core” unemployed. However, 
the simple fact is that these people are out of work, 
that frequently their skills are absolescent, and that 
the prospect for their returning to jobs on the basis of 
their past experience and know-how is not good. 
They are much in need of special assistance in the 
labor market. 

The Employment Service is now called upon to 
gear its operations to carry out the training provisions 
of the Area Redevelopment Act and the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. Since training pro- 
vided under both of these legislative enactments must 
be directed toward occupations in which there is a rea- 
sonable prospect of employment, the responsibilities of 
the local office go well beyond selection and referral of 
workers for training. To meet the objectives of these 
programs, it has become increasir ‘v evident that we 
need a great deal more labor marke: information than 
has already been developed by the employment 
security system. Increasingly, occupations hold the 
key to the reengineering of the labor force and the de- 
velopment of our manpower resources to meet the 
changing requirements of our dynamic economy. We 
need to find out much more about the occupational 
structure as well as about the characteristics of the 
manpower resources of our local labor markets. 
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PRODUCTIVITY GAINS IN FARM 
AND NON FARM INDUSTRIES 


> The index of output per man-hour for agriculture rose 
to 116.4 percent of the 1957-59 base period in 1961, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. By comparison, 
the index for nonagricultural industries was 107.9. The 
increase over the 1960 level was 7 percent for agriculture 
and 3 percent for the nonagricultural component of the 
economy. In 1961, the index of man-hours was 90.5 for 
agriculture and 101.1 for nonagricultural industries. Both 
the agricultural and nonagricultural components of the 
economy used fewer man-hours in 1961 than in 1960, but 
the decline was 6 percent for agriculture and only 1 percent 
for nonagricultural industries. 





With the new emphasis on manpower development 
and training, the importance of vocational education 
is assuming large dimensions. While we have had 
vocational education for many years in this country, 
it has not always been geared to the realities of the 
labor market in terms of curriculum, course content, 
quality of instruction, or selection of students for train- 
ing. The local employment office may be able to help 
resolve some of these problems. The relationship 
between the vocational education authorities and the 
Employment Service must be more firmly established 
to achieve greater cooperation so that the specialized 
knowledge of each may be brought to bear with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

For the job that lies ahead, the Employment Service 
cannot be content merely to do more of what it has 
always done. It must reach out to explore, develop, 
and strengthen relationships with other institutions of 
American life that play a major role in determining 
the quality and utilization of our manpower resources. 
High on the list is the institution of education, which 
has hardly begun to tap the actual and potential skills 
and knowledge of the Employment Service as they 
relate to the field of job opportunity. Although the ES 
program with the high schools is a good start in the 
right direction, much more needs to be done to develop 
specific information on such subjects as skill require- 
ments, the growth and decline of industries and occu- 
pations, skills needed in the community, and expected 
labor shortages, and to project this information 
through the schools’ guidance counselors and teachers 
to the work force of tomorrow. Such information is 
essential to help young people make sound vocational 
choices and to help the schools develop and improve 
their curricula. 

Further, to assist both the schools and the Employ- 
ment Service maximize their contributions in their 
respective areas of unique competence, the Employ- 
ment Service might well explore the feasibility of 
making ES tests available to the schools to incorporate 
in the guidance programs in the early secondary 
grades. The schools would thereby gain an invaluable 
tool for the early guidance of students. For their part, 
the schools should make their records more regularly 
available to the ES to assist in the job counseling and 
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placement of school dropouts and other youth already 
in the labor market. 

Industry is another institution whose potential con- 
tribution to manpower development and utilization 
has hardly begun to be fully exploited. But industry, 
though it has awakened to changing skill requirements, 
is a giant still asleep when it comes to skill develop- 
ment. Apprenticeship and formal on-the-job train- 
ing programs do exist, of course, but these are limited 
in both content and extent. 

The Employment Service has always maintained 
good relationships with private employers, but these 
have been largely in terms of job placements. If the 
Employment Service is to operate as a manpower 
agency, it must help employers think more broadly in 
terms of occupational analysis and changing job con- 
tent. It must help management unearth and utilize 
latent talents. In cooperation with other appropriate 
agencies, it should stimulate broad programs of ap- 
prenticeship, training, and skill development in in- 
dustry to make more effective and profitable use of 
the capabilities of the workers already on the payroll. 
When industry plans to introduce automation or other 
technological changes, the Employment Service can, 
through testing, identify employees qualified to train 
for the new skills required; it can help establish suit- 
able training programs; and it can help displaced 
workers find other employment. 

Labor unions comprise a third institution that has 
an important impact on manpower utilization, and 
one with which the Employment Service must make 
more progress. Since many unions have been self- 
sufficient with respect to the job placement of their 
members, they have taken relatively little advantage 
of the Employment Service resources for placement. 
However, with the rapid change in method of produc- 
tion and distribution, obsolescence of skills, and shifts 
in the occupational composition of industry, close 
working relationships between the Employment Serv- 
ice and unions are needed on a broad front. 


ES Can Help Unions 


The Employment Service should make known to 
unions how it can help their members to adjust to a 
changing labor market. In many instances, automa- 
tion is displacing blue-collar workers while creating 
jobs which require different skills, often in the white- 
collar category. Unions need to know how their 
members affected by such changes can be trained 
for the new jobs, and what can be done to antici- 
pate changing skill needs. The Employment Service 
can and should make its testing service available 
and work with the unions, if possible in advance 
of the actual job changes, so that the employed work 
force can be geared into the new situation. 

As the Nation’s largest employer, government— 
Federal, State, and local—is another institution which 
offers the Employment Service large, and largely un- 
explored, opportunities for service. The Employment 
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Service has the techniques and know-how to help gov- 
ernment agencies in the selection process, and that 
it has applicants who are qualified for jobs in this ex- 
panding field of employment opportunity. Coopera- 
tive efforts at both the national and local levels could 
develop programs to improve manpower utilization 
and to reduce the costs of recruitment efforts. 

A cooperative program between the Employment 
Service and the Department of Defense could also be 
developed to assure that recruits mustered out of the 
armed services would make use of the facilities of the 
Employment Service to obtain better jobs and to make 
maximum use of the skills acquired in the service. 

Finally, the Employment Service has important re- 
sponsibilities to the local community. This is where, 
in the last analysis, the impact of the myriad changes 
taking place in the labor market is translated into spe- 
cific problems and where action programs must be im- 
plemented. The local office has a major contribution 
to make to the work of community employment de- 


velopment groups and other local organizations work- 
ing for the improvement of the area. With vision and 
imagination, the local office can make the public in- 
creasingly aware of Employment Service facilities for 
the development and use of the human resources in 
the locality. This would include such activities as 
participation in stay-in-school campaigns to drive 
home the need for careful preparation and charting 
of careers for youth, and reaching the public with in- 
formation designed to counteract prejudice and dis- 
crimination in hiring practices. Older worker, 
handicapped, youth, and the many other Employment 
Service programs aimed at developing and using our 
manpower resources most effectively should become 
better known and thereby draw wider support through- 
out the community. Here, in the cities and towns of 
America, the local employment office must become 
through dedicated and tireless efforts 
manpower center. 


the community 
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By EDMUND STAWARZ and JUNE TANNER 


Test Technicians 


Connecticut State Employment Service 


URING the late fall of 1961, while Congress was 

evolving details of the Manpower Development 

and Training Act, Connecticut State Employment 

Service technicians were requested by the State direc- 

tor to consider the impact this legislation would have 
on future applicant and employer relations. 

The first conclusion was that occupational testing 
as an aptitude screening tool would necessarily be 
applied to unprecedented numbers of applicants. This 
observation also stimulated the realization that test- 
ing for employers in the State was showing only a 
slight rise. Despite a recent promotional effort by em- 
ployer contact representatives to “sell” this technique 
to more employers their efforts had resulted in giving 
only a slight boost to the 1958-60 yearly average of 
18,000 tests. 

Employers are busy people. Many were truly inter- 
ested in test-selected workers but could not find that 
little extra time needed to learn how tests are con- 
structed and how valid tests can be applied for im- 
provement of their own hiring operation. The CSES 
had been furnishing this information to employers on 
an individual basis, but the time element had made 
it impossible to reach a great number of employers who 
needed or would like the information. 

Staff suggestions were molded into a 1-hour “show” 
labeled TEST-O-RAMA. This presentation was de- 
signed for labor union and education representatives 
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as well as employers. The program is short enough 
to retain interest, technical enough to engage the atten- 
tion of those already test conscious, and basic enough to 
reach those with only a rudimentary knowledge of 
testing. 

By the time President Kennedy signed the Man- 
power Development and Training Act on March 15, 
1962, 11 TEST-O-RAMAS had been attended by 
582 persons. 


Aptitude and professional test card showing that the applicant 
has qualified for work as a machinist or carpenter. 





| Aptitude andProficiency Test Record 





CONNECTICUT STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
has administered occupational tests 


Joseph Smith 





Machinist 





Carpenter 
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Employers taking the man- 
val dexterity test at New 
Britain. 


Local office managers select a cross section of em- 
ployers currently not using CSES testing service and 
extend a formal written invitation to attend a TEST- 
O-RAMA. Labor union representatives and school 
guidance personnel who have delayed in the accept- 
ance of the GATB are also added to the guest list. 


The backdrop for the presentation is comprised of 


two 30” x 40” pictorial illustrations. One of these 
visual aids is titled “Guide Posts for Sound Recruit- 
ment.” It shows two roads, one in poor condition, or 
the “rocky road,” indicating pitfalls which may result 
from use of poor screening devices or no screening 
devices. The other road, smooth and straight, indi- 
cates by means of road signs the route to higher aver- 
age production, reduced turnover, shorter training 
periods, and satisfied employees through preemploy- 
ment testing. 

The second illustration graphically shows the nine 
aptitudes considered of most significance in the great- 
est number of jobs in the Nation’s industries. The 
technician discusses the types of tests which the Em- 
ployment Service can offer employers to help them 
select the best qualified workers. He also explains that 
each applicant who meets the norm scores on these 
tests is given an aptitude and proficiency test card 
certifying the achievement which he can show to any 
employer. 

Aptitudes needed for specific occupations are illus- 
trated in the form of pie charts for four representative 
occupations. After the test technician demonstrates 
the finger dexterity and manual dexterity tests, em- 
ployers from the audience are asked to volunteer to 
demonstrate the manual dexterity test. Then each 
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member of the audience participates by taking selected 
parts of the GENERAL AptitupE Test Battery which 
he self-scores. During the discussion periods which 
follow each TEST-O-RAMA, many employers have 
stated that the more detailed explanations of the tests, 
coupled with their own participation in parts of the 
tests, clarified many questions of long standing con- 
cerning test content and application. 

Before the meeting closes, the audience is alerted to 
the State training courses initiated by Governor Demp- 
sey, which predated MDTA, and the mushrooming 
effect this new law will have on the use of CSES tests. 

The results of the TEST-O-RAMAS have been 
manifold. The monthly testing workload has in- 
creased by 300; one test development study has been 
started and two others are under consideration. 

A Waterbury employer wrote: “I want to thank you 
very much for affording me the opportunity of attend- 
ing your TEST-O-RAMA. The program was most 
interesting and test use should aid me considerably in 
making future selections of production people.” 

The vice president of a New Britain bank called at 
the New Britain office at 8:30 on the morning follow- 
ing a TEST-O-RAMA session, requesting the use of 
test selection for general office and teller personnel. 

A Torrington employer whose interest was sparked 
by the presentation requested aptitude test battery 
numbers so that on future job orders he might prop- 
erly identify the tests to be used for screening appli- 
cants for occupations in his plant. 

TEST-O-RAMA promises to be the steppingstone 
for increased use of not only testing but all of our 
services. 





ES Is Challenged . . . 


When Aircraft Plant Closes 


By CHARLES J. WILLIAMSON 


Employment Service Supervisor, Inglewood Local Office 


California Department of Employment 


O WHAT extent can a local employment office 
assist when a large aircraft plant is closed down? 
The staff of the Inglewood, Calif., local office had a 
chance to answer this question early this year when the 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., found it necessary to close 
down its El Segundo facility. Closing of the plant 
meant the relocation of 3,300 employees to neighbor- 
ing plants and the layoff of 662 others. At the same 
time, the Torrance area became involved in the lay- 
off of about 190 employees from the company’s Tor- 
rance plant. 

When the decision to close the El Segundo plant 
was made, representatives of the Industrial Relations 
staff of the company met with the Los Angeles Metro- 
politan Area Manager and the Deputy Area Manager. 
Later, conferences were held with the managers of 
the Inglewood and Torrance local offices. The Em- 
ployment Service Supervisor participated in these 
meetings and accepted responsibility for the conduct 
of the operation which included outstationed CSES 
facilities in El Segundo and Torrance. So far as 
possible arrangements were designed to minimize the 
difficulties individuals and families would face by the 
plant closing. 


The Steps of the Plan 


As a result of the conferences the following steps 
were taken: 

1. Douglas Aircraft Co. mailed an explanatory letter 
to 442 carefully selected employers in the area giving 
the number to be laid off in each classification. Each 
employer was invited to channel any job openings 
through the Department of Employment. Each was 
also invited to participate in positive recruiting or in 
other arrangements for direct referral by ES inter- 
viewers. 

2. The company gave each employee facing layoff 
a letter advising him that special offices of the Cali- 
fornia State Employment Service were being set up 
in both the El] Segundo and the Torrance facilities of 
the company. The period when interviews were to 
be conducted—December 26 through January 12— 
was carefully spelled out. The Department of Em- 
ployment application form with instructions for its 
completion was issued to every employee with the 
letter. The applications were collected by plant fore- 
men who distributed the forms to specified CSES 
placement officers stationed at plants. 
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3. The Inglewood CSES office supplied four place- 
ment interviewers and the Torrance office supplied 
two. Coordination between the two outstationed offi- 
ces of the Department was handled by the Inglewood 
Employment Service Supervisor. 

Douglas provided space, equipment for the opera- 
tion, alphabetical lists of employees being separated, 
building passes, parking spaces, and other services for 
the CSES staff members and visiting employers. 

At the El Segundo plant, partitions w: 2 used to 
provide three interviewing cubicles for * \ployment 
Service personnel and four for employer -presenta- 
tives doing positive recruitment. No special construc- 
tion was need at the Torrance plant. 


Full Pay During Interview 


When a job prospect had been selected through 
screening of the applications received from the fore- 
men, a CSES staff member called the personnel sec- 
tion of Douglas and the applicant was released from 
his job for an interview of no more than 30 minutes 
at full pay. The worker was released for as many 
interviews as were needed to accomplish his place- 
ment with another employer. 

Nineteen local offices within direct clearance of the 
Inglewood and Torrance offices were requested to send 
orders to the outstationed locations. The Metro- 


Offices set up by Douglas Aircraft for interviews by employers 
and Employment Service personnel. 
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politan Los Angeles Area Clearance Officer requested 
all other offices in southern California to follow similar 
procedures. 

It was important to perform the operations with 
minimum disruption of factory routine and with as 
few ES employees as possible. We believe that we 
met both requirements. 

During the processing period, 497 applications were 
taken at El Segundo and 165 at Torrance. Referrals 
totaled 267—-177 at El Segundo and 90 at Torrance. 

Eight visiting employers used positive recruitment 
at the plant. One employer sent his representative 
from Seattle, Wash. Direct referral accounted for 81 
placements, positive recruitment for 166. 

Generally, referrals were to employers in the nearby 
areas, but 8 applicants accepted referrals to Seattle, 
23 to Sunnyvale, Calif., and a substantial number to 
the more distant plants in Los Angeles County. Hard- 
est to refer were women assemblers who had not done 
electrical or electronic subassembly. A few of the ap- 
plicants were referred and placed in one interview. 
In some cases as many as four interviews were needed. 

Since many employees chose to accept transfers to 
neighboring Douglas plants in Long Beach, Santa 
Monica, and Torrance, final placement verification in 
excess of 157 was considered most encouraging. 

Of the employees terminated, 201 men and 107 
women were in the 45-64, or older worker, age bracket. 
Seven of the men were over 65. Seniority of the em- 
ployees with Douglas averaged 12 years. The mini- 
mum seniority was 8 years and the maximum 22. 


Most of Workers Are Placed 


A followup by Douglas shortly after the plant clos- 
ing revealed that 90 percent of those separated had 
found other work which speaks well for the Douglas 
management and for all who cooperated in this 
endeavor. 

The press releases provided by Douglas quoted Don- 
ald W. Douglas, Jr., president of the company, as 
attributing the success of the operation to “coopera- 
tion by the California State Employment Service with 
personnel sections of the Douglas organization.” Addi- 
tional credit was given to the U.S. Navy and the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists for their help in 
relocating those Douglas employees who transferred to 
Long Beach, Santa Monica, and Torrance. 

Applications of workers not yet placed at the end 
of the project (10 percent of those laid off) were kept 
active in the local offices and job development has 
been attempted for them. Some of these workers are 


Charles J. Williamson, Employment Service Supervisor, Inglewood 
local office, conducting a separation interview with a Douglas 
employee. 


older and are gradually withdrawing from the labor 
market. Some are relatively unskilled and efforts to 
arrange training for them have been undertaken where 
feasible. 

Layoffs in airframe assembly work have been the 
order of the day since March 1957. At that time the 
industry in the Los Angeles metropolitan area em- 
ployed 225,000 workers. At the beginning of 1962, 
this total had shrunk to 140,000 because of the reduc- 
tion in contracts for aircraft as well as changes in pro- 
duction methods. Many of the displaced workers 
have had to move to other areas, central Californa, or 
even to Seattle, Wash.; others migrated to Texas. 
The balance have had to accept employment in other 
industries, or have retrained themselves to fit into the 
missile and electronic fields. Unfortunately, this 
meant and immediate reduction in earning capacity, 
or an expensive move of household equipment. 

Whenever possible, the Inglewood office staff has 
attempted to pave the way for workers laid off by 
aircraft employers into the growing electronics and 
missile building industry in the area. Aircraft lay- 
offs have posed substantial problems to management, 
the Employment Service, and of course the workers 
themselves, many of whom have become accustomed 
to wages higher than those paid trainees in a new field. 

The solution to the problems presented by workers 
now laid off and those to be laid off in the future, 
according to authorities in the field, will require “con- 
tinued planning, cooperation, and a maximum effort 
by all concerned.” 


MDTA TRAINING GAINS MOMENTUM 


As of September 20, 1962, the Bureau of Employment Security had processed, analyzed, and forwarded 329 MDTA 
training proposals to the Office of Manpower, Automation, and Training. These proposals come from 38 States and 149 


labor market areas and seek training for 14,000 people. 


Thus far, 135 projects from 19 States have been given final 


approval for the training of almost 6,000 workers. Connecticut, with 36 approved programs for 1,835 trainees, has more 


approved training projects than any other State. 
lengths vary from 4 to 52 weeks. 
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Pennsylvania has 31 approved programs for 1,228 trainees. Course 





Nervice Station Traininé 
For High School Seniors 


OR Memoria 1956 and the early part of 1957, relations 
between the petroleum industry in the Salt Lake 
City area and the Department of Employment Secu- 
rity deteriorated to such an extent that when an ac- 
countant with 11 years’ experience with an oil company 
was placed on the “applicant register,” an official of 
that company called the Employment Service and 
indignantly stated that we had made a mistake. “No 
employee of this company,” he said, “would ever use 
the Employment Service to seek a job!” Service sta- 
tion dealers also showed their feelings toward the Em- 


By WILLIAM J. MAYNES 
Employer Relations Representative 


Utah Department of Employment Security 


ployment Service by making caustic remarks about the 
quality of applicants using the Employment Service. 

A 1957 survey by the employer relations representa- 
tive revealed that the petroleum industry had a serious 
problem in recruiting and keeping qualified service 
station attendants, and that the Employment Service 
had not helped in solving the problem but had actually 
aggravated it by referring applicants who were in- 
sufficiently qualified to meet the requirements of the 
operators. 

Three factors seemed to underlie the problem: 


An instructor gives a “‘live’’ demonstration on servicing an automobile. 
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First, the wages offered by the operators were too low 
to attract the caliber of men they wanted. Second, the 
operators had not been sufficiently selective in screen- 
ing applicants they had trained. As a result, many of 
the employees were dismissed for dishonesty, unrelia- 
bility, and unsuitability for the job. Many of these 
same employees went to other operators and were 
hired and fired for the same reasons. Third, hiring 
was done extensively from newspaper ads and walk-in 
traffic which was time-consuming and ineffective in 
solving the problem. 

At the suggestion of some of the operators, the em- 
ployer relations representative contacted the Associa- 
tion of Petroleum Retailers and the major oil com- 
panies with an offer to help solve the problem. When 
approached, the association was in the process of 
setting up an employment service of its own. 

The employer relations representative worked out 
a tentative plan of attack. The plan emphasized Em- 
ployment Service methods such as reference checks, 
followup on referrals, and recruitment by radio, tele- 
vision, and newspaper advertising when qualified ap- 
plicants were not available in the active files. In addi- 
tion, prevailing wage rate schedules were compiled 
for the use of all operators. A guided interview tech- 
nique based on extensive research was devised for all 
applicants. It was suggested that all walk-in appli- 
cants be directed to the Employment Service for screen- 
ing and reference checks before the employer 


interviewed them. 

“Picking Your Tomorrow,” a film on service station 
salesmen, was obtained from the Ethyl Corp. and 
shown to Employment Service interviewers directly 
concerned with service station placement to acquaint 


them with the caliber of applicants the operators 
wanted. 

The tentative plan was endorsed by the oil com- 
panies and the Association of Petroleum Retailers. 
They presented the plan to the operators through in- 
dividual letters and house organs and advised the 
dealers to make full use of it. The Employment Serv- 
ice representative was invited to explain the program 
at several dealer meetings. 

The effectiveness of the plan can be shown by com- 
paring the number of openings received and _ place- 
ments made. During 1956, only 158 openings were 
received and 96 placements were made. During 1957, 
503 openings were received and 355 placements were 
made. Since 1957, openings have continued above 
the 500 mark and placements above 400 each year. 

Our experience showed there was a shortage of 
trained service station attendants in the labor market. 
The employer relations representative discussed the 
problem with the Association of Petroleum Retailers 
and suggested that some sort of a training program be 
worked out with high schools for their senior boys. 
The idea was shelved because the association did not 
have sufficient funds to finance the program. 
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In October 1957, the training director for a major 
oil company who had been thinking along the same 
line contacted the Department of Distributive Educa- 
tion for Utah to learn if a training program could 
be worked out for that company. The Association 
of Petroleum Retailers immediately contacted the 
Employment Security representative and asked that 
he investigate the possibility of setting up an industry- 
wide training program. As a result of meetings with 
the Department of Distributive Education, the Asso- 
ciation of Petroleum Retailers, and a representative of 
the oil company, a committee was appointed to work 
out the details on such a program. 

The committee agreed that the undertaking should 
be a cooperative arrangement. Responsibilities were 
assigned as follows: 

The Association of Petroleum Retailers was respon- 
sible for explaining the program to the dealers. In- 
struction material was furnished by the oil companies 
and by the instructors. 


ES Selects Trainees 


The Department of Employment Security was given 
responsibility for recruiting the students from the city 
high schools and screening them for the program. 
To be eligible, students had to be high school seniors 
and at least 17 years of age. They were also required 
to meet the qualifications on appearance, personality, 
and character traits set up by the advisory committee. 

The State Department of Distributive Education 
was responsible for financing the program out of funds 
allotted for pilot sales training programs. The De- 
partment also provided handout material, mimeo- 
graphed the instruction material, and paid the 
instructors. The Salt Lake City Board of Education 
furnished the classroom for instruction and laboratory 
work. 

An advisory committee was appointed to see that the 
program worked smoothly. The committee was made 
up of representatives from the Association of Petroleum 
Retailers, the State Board of Vocational Education, 
the Department of Employment Security, and the two 
student groups participating in the program. 

The program was started in January 1958 with 60 
students. The students alternated between instruction 
in the classroom one week and on-the-job training the 
following week. It was repeated again in October 
1958 with 43 trainees. From the first class, 38 stu- 
dents were placed and all of the trainees in the second 
class were placed. In the first class, 17 students com- 
pleted the training; 24 were graduated from the sec- 
ond class. (More students were allowed to enter the 
class than were in the official enrollment.) Another 
class of 45 trainees began in the fall of 1959; 27 were 
placed in stations. In 1960 the program was enlarged 
to include two more school districts, and 130 students 
entered training. More than 100 of them were placed 
in stations. 





A survey made in the fall of 1960 indicated that at 
least 60 percent of those who completed their training 
were still working in service stations. Some were us- 
ing it to pay their way through college. 

The intangible results of the program were as bene- 
ficial, as far as the Emlpoyment Service was con- 
cerned, as the tangible results. Relations with the oil 
companies have improved to such an extent that the 
companies recommend us to their dealers. The oil 
company that said, “No employee of this company 
would ever use the Employment Service to seek a 
job,” now insists that all applicants for service station 
jobs be routed to the Employment Service for screen- 
ing before interview by the company. The same com- 
pany has offered to use such a program in other States 
if it becomes available. 

In the fall of 1960, the Department of Distributive 
Education announced that since the program had 
proved itself, it could no longer be considered a pilot 


project, and , therefore, the Department could no 
longer subsidize the entire program. 

The program has been dormant for the past 2 years 
because of the lack of funds to finance it. However, 
the Utah Petroleum Council has reported that the oil 
companies are interested in supporting the training 
program if it is revived this fall even without full finan- 
cial support from the State Department of Distributive 
Education. 

Typical of the many comments which have been 
received about the program is this one from William 
Sanders, service station dealer and former president 
of the Utah Association of Petroleum Retailers: 

“Speaking as a long-time service station dealer and 
knowing the problems of employing ‘upgraded, ed- 
ucated’ employees, your program, offered to the high 
school seniors, is the finest thing that has happened 
to our industry in a decade. Anyone not realizing 
its value is simply not informed.” 


More Effort—More Results 


By MARIAN KOBER 


Placement Interviewer, Riverside Local Office 


California State Employment Service 


T ONE time, placards were affixed to the walls 

of all local offices of the California State Employ- 
ment Service to remind personnel and visitors that our 
basic slogan was “Service and Courtesy.” This slogan 
is still emphasized in all training classes, and in all 
procedural reference manuals. “Service and Cour- 
tesy” must be extended to all—with no exceptions, 
limitations, or restrictions. 

Yet, how can we achieve maximum implementation 
of this policy? Is it enough to wait until applicants 
or claimants enter our doors, identify their needs, and 
request information on provisions of the law we ad- 
minister? Is it enough to serve as a referral agency 
and match orders listed by employers with applicants 
available in our current files? Is it enough to answer 
correspondence, telephone inquiries, or invitations for 
community participation? No, of course not, for we 
would be reaching only those who take the initiative 
to call themselves to our attention. There would still 
remain a major segment of our population which has 
no knowledge of our activities, no comprehension of 
our purposes, and no motivation to enlist the assistance 
of a Government agency. This segment blankets 
major associations, employers, and community leaders 
as well as potential applicants or claimants. 

Management has been given, as one of its most im- 
portant functions, the responsibility for participation 
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in community development by cooperation with com- 
munity organizations in solving employment problems. 
It functions best when it makes the community aware 
of services provided in our unemployment insurance 
and employment security programs. The mainte- 
nance of a cooperative relationship and the utilization 
of the normal media for communication is, therefore, 
an essential part of our comprehensive evaluation of 
performance or accomplishments. 

The public employment service is closely integrated 
with the character of the geographic area it serves. 
Its work reflects the community. 

People injured in industrial or other accidents, or 
those rehabilitated from catastrophic physical or 
emotional illnesses register when they are ready to 
enter or return to the labor market. Young people 
who drop out of school, parolees, or mature workers 
displaced by automation complete our forms as one 
method of locating employment. Without an effec- 
tive public relations program, which actively strives 
for the total involvement of the community, itself, we 
reach only those sufficiently informed to know they are 
entitled to service or those sufficiently discouraged to 
try our office as a last resort. The finest standards of 
professional excellence can be attained only when it 
is recognized that the community itself is the bene- 
ficiary when the resources of its public employment 
office are fully utilized. 
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This panel discusses plucement op- 
portunities as a part of the 
weekly TV “Celebrity Spotlight.” 
Left to right: John Winterbourne, 
employer relations interviewer, 
Riverside local office; Harry Dod- 
son, personnel director, Lily Tulip 
Cup Corp.; and Marvin Wallman, 
Ul supervisor, Riverside local 
office. 


The Riverside local office of the California State 
Employment Service conducted an intensive, aggres- 
sive promotional campaign which resulted in an in- 
crease in job placements from 3,385 in 1960 to 5,255 
in 1961. Promotional letters were mailed to employ- 
ers, and speeches were made to service clubs. Public 
and private social agencies were encouraged to list 
all jobs or to direct all applicants to our offices. By 
far the most impressive results were obtained by in- 
telligent use of the press and radio. Daily and 


weekly newspapers were kept informed of our prob- 


lems, projects, and accomplishments. Public service 
spot radio announcements were carried by all radio 
stations and the messages were freshened at least 
monthly. 

Five radio stations currently carry a weekly listing of 
job openings. Last year radio station KDUO-FM 
carried profiles of qualified applicants and periodically 
publicized a selection of jobs available through 
clearance procedures from other offices within com- 
muting distance. KPRO, through its community 
services director, taped spot announcements recorded 
by our own staff members. The weekly legal publi- 
cation, Riversipe News, carried a question and an- 
swer column on jobs and unemployment insurance 
from June to the end of the year. This column was 
also used by four weekly rural publications. 

Tue Riversive Press-ENTERPRISE, with the largest 
circulation in our inland area, used the public em- 
ployment service’s emblem together with the “Hire 
Now” slogan to head up its classified ad section on 
employment. A feature article was reproduced and 
widely distributed among other local offices as a fine 
example of concise and accurate reporting. Two 
editorials reported progress of our promotional cam- 
paign, and new stories covered the need for jobs 
for the handicapped, an analysis of our active work 
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application file, open job listings in strong demand, 
etc. The business and finance reporter receives regu- 
lar reports of our activities. The managing editor, 
dedicated to the principle of using available space 
judiciously for newsworthy events, brings honor to our 
office as well as to his newspaper. 

Radio station KACE made 21 hours of broadcast 
time available between June and December 1961. 
The owner-manager is very much aware of radio’s 
role in encouraging strong economic growth. 
Through intelligent scheduling, he and his staff reserve 
prime air time for reports from social and educational 
agencies. 

Three 15-minute discussion programs were made 
available to us at 9:30 a.m. to introduce special proj- 
ects. Three hour-long luncheon panel discussions cov- 
ered subjects ranging from the relationships between 
employment and the unemployment insurance tax 
rate; observance of National Employ the Handicapped 
Week; and a yearend analysis of labor market sta- 
tistics. The panel discussions were a part of a weekly 
“Celebrity Spotlight” series which is broadcast live 
during the noon hour, rebroadcast in its entirety that 
same night, and once again at a convenient time dur- 
ing the weekend. It enjoys an unusually large listen- 
ing audience among employers who rate it one of the 
most important local programs carried over the air. 

Radio station KACE also made available a 5-minute 
spot at 11:30 each morning. A series entitled “Pub- 
lic Employment and You” which began on June 19 
continued for 27 weeks, through December 22, 1961. 
It enabled each staff member to take the listeners be- 
hind the scenes to get a glimpse of our procedures and 
policies. We were able to highlight our services to spe- 
cial applicant groups and to arrange a joint series with 
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Interviewer 
ip A Magical _ 2 


By CHARLOTTE WITTELS 


Senior Employment Interviewer 


New York Division of Employment 


OR MANY years the New York State Employment Service was faced 
with the heartbreaking task of turning away adults who sought employ- 
ment in a clerical capacity but lacked well-developed skills in typing, book- 
keeping, or switchboard operation. Some of these jobseekers had worked 
with the same firm for many years and at the point of separation were 
receiving high salaries. Some had held highly responsible administrative 
jobs. Some had been working at simple routine clerical jobs which did 
not require any additional skill such as typing. Among them were highly 
specialized clerks, men with clerical experience acquired in the armed serv- 
ices. For some women, it was the first brush with the labor market after 
raising families. Some of the jobseekers were retirees who were embarking 
on new careers. Some had skills which partially spanned the clerical as 
well as the industrial fields. The placement problems facing these people 
were as varied and individual as their outward appearance but all had one 
common denominator—all needed help in obtaining employment. 
Early in 1961, a unit was created in the New York City Commercial and 
Sales Office of the State Employment Service which had as its primary 
objective the development of jobs for these jobseekers. The unit was staffed 
with a supervisor and six employment interviewers. Only one of these inter- 
viewers was experienced; the others had completed basic training but were 
fairly new at the interviewing job. But they all shared a genuine interest 
in human beings. We took this basic ingredient—an interest and a desire 
to help others—and added the willingness to apply considerable effort, sea- 
soned it with plenty of stick-to-itiveness, and came up with a formula which 
has resulted in many gratifying placements full of warm human interest. Employer 
In most instances, there was no specific job opening available for the appli- 
cant. The first step was a thorough interview. Well fortified with a detailed LIE 
account of the skills, knowledge, aptitude, and interests of the individual, we Mia 
proceeded to the task of developing jobs for him. This was a slow, pains- 
taking process often involving many hours of concentrated effort. Nearly 
all the placements were preceded by counseling and telephone solicitation. 
We discovered that approximately one out of every five applicants applying 
for work had some hurdle which was standing between him and the job. 
Some needed labor market information, others an opportunity to think and 
talk out their problem; for others, a long-forgotten, little-used skill was un- 
covered ; some did not know the proper way to sell themselves; some just did 
not know how to get started. 
Let us consider some specific cases: J. A. had served for 4 years with the 
U.S. Air Force as a registration clerk. He was completely “up in the air” 
about his future employment plans. He wanted to continue his education, 
but he was uncertain about which courses to take. During the interview, 
it developed that he liked figures and might possibly be interested in explor- 
ing the accounting field. His good appearance and pleasant personality 
directed our thinking toward banking firms. After several telephone calls, 
an interview was arranged with one of the large commercial banks in New 
York City. He was considered for a job opening which required that he 
post information to accounts and spend the major portion of his time with 
figures. He was pleased when he was accepted for this job because he felt 
that it would give him an opportunity to find out if he was really proficient ae 
at figure work; if so, this could be the basis for his continued education. 
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Another young man who had recently come to the 
United States from one of the Latin American coun- 
tries was so desperate that he was willing to accept the 
most menial job in order to survive. He was extremely 
depressed as a result of repeated rejections and had 
lost confidence in his ability as a wage earner. In his 
native country, he had ben employed in an adminis- 
trative capacity by an electrical appliance import firm. 
In the United States he had worked a short while as a 
translator for a bank. 

The interviewer's first efforts were concentrated on 
buoying up the applicant’s spirits in an attempt to sal- 
vage some semblance of self-confidence. ‘This young 
man spoke English with a heavy accent but under- 
stood the language well. Telephone solicitations to 
many firms, including large banks with foreign trade 
departments, brought no job openings. Because of 
the urgency of the situation, the industrial office 
was contacted for a short-term temporary laborer’s 
job to take care of the applicant’s immediate needs. 
Telephone solicitations to export firms, import firms, 
banks, and foreign trade organizations were con- 
tinued for some time but did not prove successful. At 
a “quickie” conference, all the interviewers in the unit 
were briefed to be on the lookout for a possible job 
opening. Shortly thereafter, an order was received 
from a firm which specialized in installment buying. 
Their clientele were Spanish-speaking and they were 
seeking a reliable man, proficient in the language, who 
had held responsible jobs and could be depended upon 
to maintain company policy. Our man was called in, 
referred, and hired, at a starting salary of $75 a week. 

Another interesting placement was one which in- 


volved a change in occupation. The applicant, a grad- 


uate of a State college had a B.S. degree. She had a 
smattering of business experience involving some 
knowledge of statistics. Her goal after graduation was 
to teach in secondary schools. She taught on two dif- 
ferent occasions, but felt that teaching was not her 
forte and concluded that it would be advisable for 
her to go into the business world permanently. 

After a careful evaluation of the applicant’s educa- 
tional background, limited clerical skills, and quiet, 
reserved, studious personality, the interviewer decided 
that organizations with educational attachments and 
interests might be a good source of solicitation. Sev- 
eral organizations were contacted, and an educational 
organization interested in the applicant’s teaching 
background agreed to arrange an interview. The ap- 
plicant was hired to fill a clerical job involving some 
measure of research. A possibility for promotion was 
in the offing. Both the applicant and the employer 
have called the interviewer to express satisfaction with 
the placement. 

The problem of facing job displacement as a result 
of automation was encountered by another applicant. 
He applied to the Employment Service for assistance 
after losing a job as a cost clerk which he had held with 
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a legal firm for 6 years. His responsibility included the 
maintenance of time charge records of the firm’s clients. 
His job was eliminated when electronic machines were 
installed. At the time of separation, he earned ap- 
proximately $100 a week. He was well spoken and 
had an excellent appearance and manner. His educa- 
tional background included 2 years at Boston Univer- 
sity with a liberal arts major. 

The interviewer contacted other interviewers 
throughout the office of labor market information and 
learned that our applicant’s specialized legal experi- 
ence would not carry over into other fields. Telephone 
solicitation were made to law firms, factors and ac- 
counting firms, in order to determine if similar jobs 
existed—none held out any promise. The applicant 
kept in touch by telephone, and continued efforts on 
his own with no success. He was called in for a second 
interview. At that time an extremely cooperative em- 
ployer who headed a Bronx construction company was 
contacted and the interviewer discussed the appli- 
cant at great length. The employer became inter- 
ested in the applicant’s qualifications and background 
and asked to see him. As a result, the applicant was 
hired at his previous salary level and the employer is 
now training him as a cost clerk. A very satisfied 
applicant called the interviewer after several weeks and 
told her how delighted he was with this job which 
opened an entirely new field for him. The employer 
also called the interviewer to tell her how pleased he 
was with the applicant’s performance on the job. He 
has offered to pay for additional evening college 
courses in accounting which the applicant is anxious 
to take. 


Not Many Openings in His Field 


R. M. had just arrived in New York from California 
where he worked as an undercover investigator for the 
past 8 years at $100 a week. He realized he probably 
could not get a comparable salary in New York City 
since he had no local experience. He had studied 
business administration for 2 years at the University 
of California. He was well spoken, good looking, and 
well groomed. His primary interest was in the investi- 
gating field, preferably undercover work. 

Since undercover investigating job openings are 
infrequent and the applicant needed immediate as- 
sistance, the interviewer referred him to an immediate 
opening as an investigator for an insurance company. 
He was turned down by the employer because he 
made his primary interest in undercover work quite 
evident and the firm felt he should continue his search 
along these lines. 

That very day, one of our unit interviewers had 
made a field visit to a firm which did investigating 
work. She reported at a unit meeting that afternoon 
that this firm would be glad if we called whenever 
we had an applicant who had qualified undercover 
experience. The interviewer who had originally seen 
R. M. contacted the employer immediately and told 
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him about the applicant. The employer said he had 
no opening but might make one for the right person. 
An appointment was arranged. The employer called 
back to report that he was so impressed by the appli- 
cant that he had signed up some new contracts about 
whose coverage he was doubtful, in order to provide 
enough work for this new employee. The applicant 
is well pleased with the position which pays $105 a 
week. 

Such cases are an everyday occurrence in the clerical 
unit. Interviewers are constantly striving to build up 
as much resource material and information as possible. 
A very useful resource tool is the individual telephone 
solicitation card which has been set up for this specific 
purpose. The information on the card includes the 
names of employers who have dealt with the Employ- 
ment Service in the past; who have formerly employed 
applicants applying to the Employment Service; and 
who might possibly have an opening. Job lead infor- 
mation is received in the field, by mail or from other 
interviewers. These cards are set up on an industrial 
or occupational basis depending upon the use the 
individual interviewer plans to make of them. After 
a contact has been made with an employer, the 
individual telephone solicitation card is dated and 
results are posted. 

Another useful tool available to all staff members 
is the “People’s Job Book.” It is a 1-inch looseleaf 
binder kept on the desk of the supervisor. It contains 
only things pertaining to jobs that have few skill 
specifications. We ‘call them “people jobs.” The 
requirements are primarily for people with certain 
attitudes, aptitudes, personality, or appearance 
characteristics for such openings as the seasonal Christ- 
mas rush Post Office jobs for men, the department 
store selling or clerical jobs for the Christmas season, 
Christmas season general clerk jobs, the job called 
Business Representative of the Telephone Company, 
receptionist jobs requiring no typing or switchboard, 
jobs for clerks from some of the very large companies, 
jobs for telephone solicitors from fund raising organi- 
zations. The book contains information regarding 
clerical openings with the city, State, and Federal gov- 
ernments. Clearance order sheets, permanent order 
cards, and flyers are kept in this book and all referrals 
are entered there. 

This “People’s Job Book” is available to all inter- 
viewers. If they have no other job for an applicant 
or have been unable to turn up a definite job by 
individual telephone solicitation, they refer to this 
book so that no applicants, especially those without 
skills, are dismissed without every opportunity for 
referral. 

Unit interviewers have the opportunity to discuss 
interesting and informative field visits at regular meet- 
ings. Special recruitment programs are discussed in 
detail during these meetings and interviewers who have 
not had the opportunity to participate in some of these 
programs are briefed on them. When immediate ac- 
tion is necessary, 5-minute “quickie” meetings are 
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called to cover emergency situations if recruitment time 
is limited. From time to time, when there are several 
extremely well qualified applicants for whom telephone: 
solicitation has brought little success, we turn to the 
“mail approach.” Profiles or brief summaries of quali- 
fied available applicants are mailed to selected employ- 
ers who might be interested in their qualifications. 

This is not a mass or fast operation. Each placement 
has involved much work, research, many telephone 
solicitations, often several interviews with the appli- 
cant, sometimes group work with several interviewers. 
The number of interviewers has been increased and this 
unit is now making from 220 to 250 placements a 
month ; when the program first began there were fewer 
than 150 placements a month. 

The job development process represents a continuous 
concentrated effort by the individual interviewer as 
well as by the unit as a whole. The need for jobs is 
a constant one and the source of applicants is endless. 
It takes real human interest and the unwaivering de- 
sire to help another to make the formula work. Inter- 
ests cannot be permitted to wane. However, this is 
hardly possible since each successful placement pro- 
vides the necessary satisfaction. 


More Errort—More RESULTS 
(Continued from page 15) 


the schools directed toward new entrants into the labor 
market. The value of vocational counseling and apti- 
tude testing was examined, and employers discussed 
selection methods and specific job requirements. 

Response to our radio ventures came from house- 
wives who may never be in the labor market them- 
selves and from small business establishments, as well 
as from professional offices. One measure of the effec- 
tiveness of this work was the number of applicants 
who came to our office within an hour after specific 
broadcasts to request services covered in our radio 
message. 

The local office manager keenly appreciates the val- 
ues of communication as a means of strengthening all 
aspects of our work. No monetary value can be placed 
on the radio time and newspaper space made available 
to us without charge. We registered more engineers, 
teachers, office workers, and skilled craftsmen than 
ever before. An increasing number of employers are 
now listing all job openings with us. 

During this period, the supervisor of the Employ- 
ment Services Section provided for a strong public 
relations program as an integral part of his total 
planning. 

Our relationship with public and private social 
agencies has been sharpened. The confidence of the 
community has been restored after an economic slump, 
and we are receiving new respect from all segments of 
our population. Maximum “Service” and “Courtesy” 
can best be disseminated through total involvement of 
staff and community in intelligent utilization of regular 
media of communication. 
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A cotton planter—one of the ma- 
chines the trainees learned to 
operate. 
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Better Selection and Referral of Farm Workers 


By BOBBY N. PRIDMORE 
Farm Placement Representative, Newport Local Office 


Arkansas Employment Security Division 


HE selection and referral of individual ap- 

plicants for regular and year-round farm jobs can 
be improved by better screening of applicants before 
referrals are made. Having the best possible picture of 
the applicant will help us to do a better job of match- 
ing that applicant with the job orders. In the Newport 
office, this can best be accomplished by more careful 
application taking and by careful evaluation of the 
qualifications of applicants who apply for farm work 
and of others who may be interested in it. 

First of all, we need complete information an appli- 
cants who are seeking regular and year-round farm 
jobs. Perusal of the applicants on file reveals that in- 
sufficient personal information is available about work- 
ers and their qualifications. If more information were 
available, it would not be necessary to call applicants in 
for secondary screening and there would be less possi- 
bility of losing contact with them due to delays in 
matching applications with job orders. 

The local office has prepared a list of questions for 
interviewers to ask each applicant with a farm back- 
ground and each of those who may be interested in 
farm work. The following is a list of items which are 
often missed in the preparation of such an application : 

1. Will you live on a farm? 

2. What personal effects or furniture do you have 
and what will you need furnished? 

3. Do you have your own transportation? 

4. Can you move yourself and your furniture? 

5. How many members are there in your family and 
what are their ages? 

6. How many other members of your family would 
also do farm work and what types? 
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7. What type of farm machinery can you operate 
efficiently? 

8. Can you operate farm tractors with two-, four-, 
or six-row cultivation and spray rigs? 

Generally, these questions will obtain the supple- 
mentary answers needed to complete a good applica- 
tion. To do good selection on year-round farm jobs, 
it is essential to have a complete application. The 
interviewer should not refer to year-around jobs those 
who are merely looking for a place to live temporarily 
while seeking other work. 

A critical shortage of qualified all-round farm appli- 
cants usually exists in the local office prior to the farm- 
ing season each year. During this period, the 
application interviewers should use the checklist for 
all applicants who have a farm background and who 
apply for other types of work. Experience has shown 
that many applicants will accept farm work even 
though they would prefer industrial employment. A 
secondary application on these applicants puts them in 
the active file for screening when farm jobs are 
available. 

The Woodruff County Area Redevelopment Act 
program required that these secondary applications 
also be used for selecting trainees to participate in the 
program to upgrade farm skills. This was necessary 
because there was little likelihood of the individual 
securing industrial employment in that county. A total 
of 60 trainees were selected for four different classes 
for “All-Round Farm Machinery Operators.” The 
program got underway on June 25. These four 
courses, under the supervision of the Arkansas Voca- 
tional Education Department, will run for 16 weeks. 
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The first 8 weeks were conducted during the summer 


months and the final 8 weeks will be during the off-sea- 
son months of December, January, and February. 
This training is conducted on individual farms in the 
local area. It includes actual field practice with farm 
machinery such as row crop tractors, combines, and 
cotton picking machines. 

It is quite possible that a large proportion of these 
trainees have been doing seasonal farm work but have 
been displaced by mechanization. Now they have an 
opportunity to return to agriculture. Since the New- 
port local office selected these trainees, it will be re- 
sponsible for finding jobs for them when the train- 
ing is completed. Potential jobs have been found for 
some of the trainees who will “graduate” in January. 

It is anticipated that the demand for all-round farm 
machinery operators will continue to increase for some 
years and that the demand for seasonal farm workers 
will decrease proportionately. Farm employers are 
requiring more highly qualified farm machinery opera- 
tors due to the increasing cost of the machines which 
they operate and the experience required to do the 
job. The farm employer must be sure that workers 
know how to operate and care for these expensive 
machines properly. 

In the Newport local office area the average year- 
round wage for farm tractor operators is at present 
$6 a day. Men qualified to operate combines and 
mechanical cottonpickers are paid up to $10 aday. In 
addition to the daily wage, the worker is also furnished 
free housing and the other perquisites, such as free 
electricity, fuel, and water. The average farm em- 
ployer is coming to realize that workers who are quali- 
fied by experience and training can perform the job 
well. Therefore, wages for farm machinery operators 
have risen, thus narrowing the gap between wages in 
agriculture and industry. 

Order taking must also be improved so that the 
information on the order form is as complete as 
possible. This can also be done by use of a checklist 
which gives the technical requirements of agricultural 
employers such as, (1) What are the makes and types 
of machinery which the worker would be required 
to operate? (2) Will he be required to make any 
repairs to the machinery he operates, if so, to what 
extent? (3) What are the types of crops in which the 
worker will be operating machinery or working? 

In addition to the technical requirements, more 
specific information about the perquisites which the 
employer will furnish also will be very helpful: (1) 
What are the size and type of housing, and its location 
relative to the distance to school bus routes, trade 
centers, and churches? (2) Will electric lighting be 
furnished by the employer? (3) Does the employer 
have lesser skilled work for other members of a family 
who may desire to work? (4) Will space be furnished 
to the worker for use as a garden or truck patch? 

We feel confident that adherence to the techniques 
mentioned above would go a long way toward estab- 
lishing a more orderly labor market for agricultural 
workers. 
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What ARA | 


KLAHOMA has figured rather prominently in 

various aspects of the area redevelopment pro- 
gram. A total of 30 eastern Oklahoma counties was 
included in a blanket provisional OEDP (overall 
economic development program) in the early stages 
of the program. 

The Oklahoma Employment Security Commission 
conducted labor market surveys in many counties in 
the State and found that as of July 1962, that 25 met 
the criteria for classification as areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment. 
fied by the Labor Department and designated by the 
Area Redevelopment Administration as redevelopment 
areas; another five counties were certified by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

These redevelopment areas have a record of low 
income, relatively heavy unemployment and under- 
employment, and population losses during the past 20 
years. This section of Oklahoma, largely agricu!- 
tural, was overpopulated from the standpoint of what 
the land would support. Increased mechanization 
and combining of farm units have resulted in a sharp 
decrease in the agricultural labor force during the past 
two decades. In addition to farming, coal mining and 
lumber production were at one time relatively im- 
portant in several of these counties. Ottawa County 
ranked high in the production of lead and zinc for 
many years. 


These counties were certi- 


Employment Drops in Mining and Lumbering 


There has been a sharp decrease in the work force 
needed in the mines and lumbering activities of east- 
ern Oklahoma. Mining employment has been de- 
creasing consistently since World War II, and is now 
insignificant. Manufacturing has shown gains in re- 
cent years but not large enough to take up the slack 
caused by the decreases in agriculture and in natural 
resource exploitation. The petroleum industry has 
been important as a source of revenue and employ- 
ment in only a few of these areas. 

Per capita income in ARA counties is far below 
that of other counties and considerably less than the 
State average. For example, in 1959, the median in- 
come per person in the 22 counties certified by the 
Department of Labor was $1,495, compared with 
$2,768 in other Oklahoma counties and $2,145 for 
the State average. 

The areas under discussion showed a population 
loss of 14 percent in the 1950-59 decade and of nearly 
30 percent during the 20-year period 1940-59. Only 
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Doing in Oklahoma 


one county in this group experienced a population 
increase between 1950 and 1960. These population 
losses can be traced directly to inadequate employ- 
ment opportunities on a full-time basis. 

Each ARA county has an established Rural Areas 
Development Committee. In several of the agri- 
cultural counties, the RAD committee is also the 
OEDP committee. In a few areas there are dual 
committees. Some early conflict of jurisdiction in 
preparing the overall economic development programs 
now appears to be resolved. 

Final OEDP’s have been approved in two areas, 
while five more are pending approval. Nearly all of 
the other ARA counties have OEDP’s in some stage 
of preparation. 

The Oklahoma Employment Security Commission 
has given assistance thus far to 18 counties in drafting 
their overall economic development programs. Prep- 
aration of the labor force section was sufficient in some 
areas, while in others assistance was given in the com- 
pilation of various types of data and in editing the final 
report. In several counties these plans were prepared 
by a university under contract. 

Those areas which became active at the outset in the 
preparation of OEDP’s also made extensive plans for 
industrial development. As of August 15, a total of 
four Oklahoma projects had been approved for ap- 
proximately $101 million in loans and grants. These 
projects, when completed, are expected to add 500 
new jobs at the beginning and another 400 within a 
year after completion. In addition, 22 projects are 
either pending or being prepared, which if approved, 
would amount to approximately $28 million in loans 
and grants. It is expected that these projects would 
create new employment for about 2,600 workers. 

There has been a great deal of demand for training 
of unemployed and underemployed workers in several 
ARA counties. A total of 32 specific training pro- 
posals for 517 trainees has been submitted for approval 
by the Oklahoma Employment Security Commission 
in cooperation with the State Board for Vocational 
Education. Of this number, 30 have been approved, 
1 has been rejected and 1 is still pending. Occupations 
included in these training proposals are: clerk, general 
office (beginner) ; clerk, general office (refresher) ; 
keypunch operator (beginner); stenographer (re- 
fresher) ; machine tool operator; welder; farm me- 
chanic; cook (beginner); auto mechanic; and 
drycleaning finisher. All training programs were 
scheduled for 16 weeks except that for keypunch oper- 
ator which was limited to 8 weeks. 

As of August 15, 17 training classes had been com- 
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By CLYDE R. HAMM 


Chief, Community Employment Development 


Oklahoma Employment Security Commission 


pleted with 282 graduates. To this date, 83 have 
dropped out and 146 are still enrolled. Most of those 
who dropped out of training did so to accept employ- 
ment or for reasons of health. 

The training appears to have been satisfactory from 
the standpoint of equiping workers for employment. 
As an example, 236 trainees were employed as of 
August 15, with 63 unemployed. A large percent of 
the unemployed were recent graduates, but a few ap- 
pear not to have profited to the fullest extent from the 
training program. 

Some 66 trainees left the labor market. Their rea- 
sons were: family responsibility, 11; illness, 9; mar- 
riage, 3; pregnant, 6; injury, 4; left area, 23; Armed 
Forces, 4; vacation, 1; return to school, 3; disappeared, 
1; in mental hospital, 1. 

The Oklahoma agency, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Employment Security, has undertaken a 
followup study to evaluate the effectiveness of ARA 
training, This is being done through personal inter- 
views with all trainees upon completion of their courses 
and at regular intervals for the next year. Training in- 
structors are also being contacted to obtain information 
concerning the trainee’s performance in class, interest, 
attitude, and dependability. When completed, this 
study should give us a more effective evaluation of 
the training completed and should help point the direc- 
tion for future training courses. 


Good Cooperation 


Few problems other than tight deadlines were en- 
countered in setting up the ARA training program. 
Generally excellent cooperation was received from the 
State Board for Vocational Education and from var- 
ious training institutions. All selectees were given 
general Interest Checklists, the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test Batrery, and counseling. The training institu- 
tions generally have expressed satisfaction with the 
quality of trainees selected. Selection of trainees was 
done rather hurriedly for most of these courses be- 
cause of the urgency to get training started as soon as 
possible. We feel that the quality of trainees can be 
improved by allowing more time for careful selection. 

Community problems in developing industrial pro- 
jects are basically: (1) lack of effective community 
organization, and (2) insufficient local capital to meet 
ARA loan standards. Neither of these, however, ap- 
pears to have been much of a drawback in the areas 
which have been most active. The office of the Gover- 
nor’s ARA coordinator has been very effective with 
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community groups and has encouraged the formation 
of effective local organizations to promote industrial 
development. 

Beneficial results can be expected in several of these 
areas as a result of community efforts to qualify for 
assistance under some phase of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act. The formation of an active and effective 
community leadership, plus the preparation of the 
comprehensive overall economic development pro- 
gram, undoubtedly will result in industrial expansion 
in some areas, whether or not they participate in the 
ARA program. 

Additional steps contemplated under ARA at this 
time are rather difficult to evaluate. Several com- 
munities are holding meetings and getting assistance 
from the Governor's ARA coordinator, the State De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the Employment 
Security Commission, the State Chamber of Commerce 
and Development Council, and others in an attempt 
to develop plans for types of industrialization that 
would best fit local needs. Undoubtedly some of these 
plans will reach fruition, but will require a great deal 
of time. 

It is also a little early for an evaluation of prospects 
of achieving goals under this program as most of 
them are rather long range. 

The ARA loans and grants program could, if prop- 
erly managed, serve as a vehicle for an industrial 
breakthrough that would lead to extensive industrial- 
ization in eastern Oklahoma. In the event that this 
does not materialize, continued outmigration can be 
expected. Future ARA training in any quantity, if 
it is to accomplish its purpose, should be geared to meet 
the needs that might result from local industrialization 
or to meet occupational requirements in other areas. 


At Press TIME 


(Continued from page 2) 


Four Years Under the 
National Defense Education Act 


NEARLY $600 million has already been obligated 
under the National Defense Education Act for the 
education of American youth, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare announced recently. This is 
part of an estimated billion-dollar program authorized 
by Congress in 1958. 


In making a report of progress under the act in its 
fourth working year, the Secretary emphasized the 
following achievements: 

Approximately 350,000 undergraduate and grad- 
uate students have been enabled to attend colleges 
and universities by borrowing some $225 million to 
help finance their education. 


During the past 4 years, nearly $300 million has 
been made available to elementary and high schools 
for strengthening instruction in science, mathematics, 
and modern languages. These funds were supplied 
on a matching basis by the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion and the States. 


Seventeen million children in public and private 
secondary schools have benefited from counseling 
and guidance testing services. 


“Under the various programs of the NDEA, courses of 
study important to careers in areas of critical manpower 
shortage have been greatly strengthened,” he said. “ . 
millions of young people are being helped to identify their 
talents and to develop their abilities in the directions best 
suited to them individually.” 
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e de on the Kaond 


By STANLEY T. EMCHE 


Supervisor, Mobile Placement Unit 


Maryland State Employment Service 


<¢¥ ET’S get this show on the road.” Phineas Tay- 

lor Barnum, master showman, might have said 
it, but, in this case, it applies to the get-up-and-go 
Mobile Placement Unit of the Maryland State Em- 
ployment Service. It refers to the team of placement 
specialists performing on-the-spot screening and job re- 
ferral service for scores of Maryland retail merchants 
and shopping center developers. The purpose is to 
staff suburban commercial centers far from the metro- 
politan hubs with qualified workers who live in near- 
by residential areas. 

In Maryland, the need for the mobile service was 
born with the tremendous population explosion from 
downtown Baltimore and Washington to the sur- 
rounding suburbs. The rush to “suburbia” has been 
accompanied by the creation of huge, compact retail 
trading outposts needing a great variety of skills. The 
tenants of these shopping centers are either small re- 
tail merchants with no established personnel staffs 
or large out-of-town chains new to Baltimore and 
Washington. 

In almost every case, these merchants are anxious to 
hire local residents from the surrounding neighbor- 
hoods to staff their operations. They know that the 
necessity for working split shifts, evening hours, and 
part time at peak periods will discourage qualified 
persons from traveling from far-flung homes across the 
city. Getting downtown on frequent transit service 
is one thing; making it to an outlying shopping cen- 
ter with infrequent schedules and many transfers is 
another. 

In the Baltimore metropolitan area, the nearest 
office for most applicants is located on the fringe of the 
downtown area. It is an hour’s ride, in some cases, 
from where the shopping centers are being built. If 
the Employment Service is to keep pace with the needs 
of employers and applicants, it must be prepared to 
reach out beyond the confines of the downtown area. 

From construction services, newspaper articles, fi- 
nancial digests, and other sources, the State agency 
learns that a shopping center or a large retail estab- 
lishment is in the planning stage. The agency writes a 
letter to the top management of the center or to the 
developer outlining the services of the mobile place- 
ment unit. 

The letter tells the developer that the Maryland 
State Employment Service is prepared to offer on-the- 
spot employment service to his tenants. The mobile 
unit is equipped to prescreen, interview, test, select, 
and refer qualified applicants. The letter also re- 
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quests a conference between the center’s officials and 
the supervisor of the mobile unit. 

In nearly every case, the developers or merchants 
welcome the service. They provide the unit with 
operating headquarters which usually consists of an 
unleased store with heat, electricity, and telephone. 

A different letter is mailed to each tenant of the 
center. It describes the mobile unit, the services it 
can perform, and individuals who have previously 
availed themselves of the service, and requests that 
the merchant make his particular needs known. A 
prompt reply is usually received, notifying the mobile 
unit that the newly appointed manager or district 
manager will get in touch with the State agency as soon 
as staffing requirements are decided. 

If the tenant is a local person, a visit is made by a 
member of the mobile unit to learn the exact man- 
power needs of the employer. 

Presently, the unit consists of six interviewers and 
a supervisor. However, demand for the mobile place- 
ment unit’s services indicates that eight interviewers 
will be needed in the coming year when multiple 
shopping center openings are expected at about the 
same time. 

The State agency supplies material for public serv- 
ice time on radio and television and newspaper items. 
This publicity reports the opening of the temporary 
office of the Maryland State Employment Service at 
the shopping center. All who wish to work in the 
new center are asked to register at the temporary 
office, which is opened for business about 3 or 4 weeks 
before the opening of the shopping center. 

The mobile unit’s first task is to build a file of 
prospective applicants against which specific job orders 
can be matched. The use of the self-registration pro- 
cedure has helped to speed up interviewing and selec- 
tion. After the first week of application taking, the 
matching process begins. Employers are requested to 
come into the temporary office to interview applicants 
who have been selected for referral. After the inter- 
view, the employer makes definite hiring commit- 
ments. Any applicant who expresses a desire to work 
for a particular employer is given that preference if his 
qualifications meet the employer’s requirements. 

During its operation, the mobile unit has conducted 
staffing and placement services at 8 shopping centers 
and 17 other retail stores. A total of 10,840 persons 
have filed applications; 5,743 referrals have been 
made; and 3,348 applicants have been hired by 110 
different employers. 
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To this total must be added replacements for normal 
turnover made by local offices after the original staff- 
ing. The local office in whose territory the mobile 
unit operates supplies personnel to assist in the original 
staffing. Thus, the personnel of the local office become 
fainiliar with the various types of employees each 
employer needs and are in a position to render better 
service when a replacement is needed. 

As a byproduct of the mobile unit’s service, several 
employers have asked that persons with special skills, 
who may not be needed at a given shopping center, 
be referred to them. 
a number of cashiers at a large retail establishment 


For example, when the need for 


between Baltimore and Washington was given wide 
publicity, a large food chain requested that surplus 
cashiers be referred to its supermarkets for work. 

The mobile unit has already scheduled assignments 
for the coming months involving 12 shopping centers 
and seven individual retail establishments. More as- 
signments are coming in every day. 

The full payoff on “getting the Maryland State 
Employment Service on the road” may never be accu- 
rately known. But judging from the comments 
already received, it is a fair guess that the employers 
who have already been served well will continue to 
use the State Employment Service as their first and 
best manpower resource for many years to come. 


When Is a Handicap Not a Handicap? 


By GEORGE WALLACE LUMPKIN 


Assistant Manager, Macon Local Office 


A 30-YEAR old deaf-mute who had 

lost her job in a local garment 
factory because of a reduction in 
force applied to the Georgia State 
Employment Service office in Macon 
for assistance in locating other em- 
ployment. She had been a power 
sewing-machine operator several 
months, working on pockets for shirts. 
Her only other employment had been 
several years before when, in another 
town, she had worked as a bindery 
worker for a printing company. 

The applicant, Mrs. Helen B. Har- 
rell, mother of two very small chil- 
dren, was an attractive young woman 
whose family circumstances necessi- 
tated her working. Fully aware of 
the limitations in job opportunities 
for deaf-mutes, neither complaining 
nor asking for sympathy, she had 
diligently and tirelessly looked for 
employment. She could do some lip- 
reading, but had to do most of her 
communicating in writing. Lacking 
a high school education, limited in 
work experience, and finding it very 
difficult to communicate satisfactorily 
with employers, she had been unsuc- 
cessful in her efforts. 

In the counseling interview, it de- 
veloped that she would prefer work 
similar to her former occupation of 
bindery worker, but she was inter- 
ested in the possibility of some special 
training such as keypunch operator. 
Should an opportunity arise to return 
to the garment factory she would 
gladly do so, realizing that this was 
one of the few local concerns em- 
ploying deaf-mutes. 

Robins Air Force Base, located a 
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Georgia State Employment Service 


short distance from Macon, operates a 
printing and reproduction branch 
with a finishing unit where a large 
amount of printed material, both 
classified and unclassified, goes out 
for worldwide distribution. When 
the Macon office received an order 
for three finishing workers, men only, 
who must pass a physical examination 
and have at least 6 months’ experi- 
ence in the printing or bookbinding 
trade, the qualifications were not ex- 
actly those of the applicant, but she 
did have the experience. The Robins 
Air Force Base employment office 
manager was contacted on the possi- 
bilities of a waiver on the restrictions. 
He was willing, if the supervisor of 
the job had no objections. 

The local office contacted the super- 
visor and discussed a realistic survey 
of the job’s physical requirements in 
relation to the applicant’s physical 
abilities. We stressed that we were 
asking him to hire the applicant only 
because she could do the job and we 
felt she would make him a good em- 
ployee. For the first time in the 7 
months the local office had been try- 
ing to place the applicant, here was 
an opening that seemed made for her. 
The supervisor said to send her to 
him for an interview. 

Her appreciation and enthusiasm 
were more eloquent than words and 
her performance on the job has more 
than justified our hopes. She now 
has been on the job for several 
months and her supervisor has noth- 
ing but praise for her. He is pleased 
that he had the opportunity to piace 
her in a job which she is performing 


Verion Ryals (right), chief of the Plant Op- 
eration Section at Robins Air Force Base in 
Macon, Ga., is well pleased with the work of 
Helen Harrell who refuses to let her deafness 
and muteness be a handicap on her job. 


so successfully. She is efficient and 
pleasant to her coworkers and they 
react to her as they do to other work- 
ers, unmindful of her handicap. And 
she has refused to let it be a handicap 
to the job. Already she has received 
a promotion from $1.59 an hour to 
$1.67 an hour; her absenteeism is be- 
low average; and her interest and 
enthusiasm for her job continue to 
grow. 
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Education Has a Dollars-and-Cents Value for You 


With more schooling you not only tend to have more job 
security, but you tend to earn more. The difference in 
earnings between a school dropout and a high school grad- 
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late increases from age 20 on 


n the illustration, based on 1958 Census figures, you can 

how much an education is worth in terms of actual 

The annual salaries shown are for grade school 

utes, high school dropouts, and high school gradu- 

n the same four age groups: 25-34, 35-44, 45-54, 
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or What Else?’’ 


“STAY IN SCHOOL,” LABOR DEPARTMENT TELLS TEENAGERS 


HIGH school diploma brings rewards, the U.S. 
Labor Department points out in a new booklet 
addressed to teenagers. 


Youths tempted to drop out of school are urged 
to consider these facts: In addition to other personal 
satisfactions of a better education, earnings of high 
school graduates are generally greater at the outset 
of their working lives than the earnings of those 
with lesser schooling, and the financial gap widens 


as time goes on. Moreover, it has been found that 
job security is greater for workers with a good 
education. 

To the youngster citing a need for money as the 
reason for leaving school, the Department says, 
“O.K., but don’t quit school. Get a part-time job— 
after school and during school vacations.” Such 
part-time work, the Department adds, gives a young- 
ster good experience, a chance to show his employer 


what he can do, and opens up possibilities for full- 
time work after graduation. 

The new booklet for teenagers is entitled “School 

. or What Else?” It was prepared because of the 
Department’s concern over the current dropout 
trend. If this trend continues, the Department notes, 
at least 800,000 of the 2.4 million children entering 
the first grade this fall will have dropped out of 
school before their class graduates in 1975. 

Wide distribution of the pamphlet through 
schools, State and local employment offices, and youth 
organizations is planned. A limited number of free 
copies are available from the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
D.C. Copies may also be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. at 10 cents a copy. A 
25 percent discount is given on orders of 100 copies 
or more. 
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